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Fifi did a few steps of a minuet. "Hooray!" said she in 
her weak little voice. 

Sharlee put her arms around the child's neck and said in 
her ear: "Fifi, be very gentle with that young man. He's 
the most pitiful little creature I ever saw." 

"Why," said Fifi, "I don't think he feeb that way at 
all—" 

"Don't you see that's just what makes him so infinitely 
pathetic? He's the saddest little man in the world, and it 
has never dawned on him." 

It was not till some hours later, when she was making 
ready for bed in her own room, that it occurred to Sharlee 
that there was something odd in this advice to her little 
cousin. For she had started out with the intention to tell 
Mr. Queed that he must be very gentle with Fifi. 
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" I believe I said that I would give you a good thrashing. 
I now withdraw those words, for I find that I am unable to 
make them good." 

" I guess you ain't — what the divil did ye expect? Me 
to sit back with me hands behind me and leave ye — '* 

''I earnestly desire to thrash you, but it is plain to me 
that I am not, at present, in position to do so." 

"Fergit it! What's afther ye, Mr. Queed — ?" 

"To get in position to thrash you, would take me a year* 
two years, five years. It is not — no, it is not worth my 
time." 

"Well, who asked f'r any av your time? But as f'r that, 
ni give ye your chance to get square — " 

'* I suppose you feel yourself free now to take all sorts of 
detestable liberties with my articles?" 

"Liberties — what's bitin' ye, man? Don't I read revised 
proof on the leaded stuff every night, no matter what the 
rush is? When did ye ever before catch me — ?" 

" Physically, you are my superior, but muscle counts for 
very little in this world, my man. Morally, which is all that 
matters, I am your superior — you know that, don't you? 
Be so good as to keep your disgusting vermin out of my 
articles in the future." 

He walked away with a face which gave no sign of his 
inner turmoil. Mr. Pat looked after him, stirred and bewil* 
dered, and addressed his friends the linotypers angrily. 

"Something loose in his belfry, as ye might have sur- 
mised from thim damfool tax-drools." 

For Mr. Pat was still another reader of the unanswerable 
articles, he being paid the sum of twenty-seven dollars per 
week to peruse everything that went into the Post, includ* 
ing advertisements of auction sales and for sealed bids. 

Queed returned to his own office for his hat and coat. 
Having heard his feet upon the stairs. Colonel Cowles called 
out: — 

"What was the rumpus upstairs, do you know? It 
sounded as if somebody had a bad fall." 
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the tip of her tongue; it hung there for a breath, its fate in 
the balance; and then she released it, casually, when another 
second would have been too late. 

"How is your work on the Post going?" 

He wheeled as though she had struck him, and looked at 
her with a sudden odd hardening of the lower part of his 
face. 

"The Post discharged me this morning." 

"Oh—" 

It was all that she could say, for she knew it very well. 
She had had it from Colonel Cowles two days before it hap- 
pened, which was three days after the April meeting of the 
directors. Charles Gardiner West, who was to have raised 
his voice in behalf of Mr. Queed on that occasion, happened 
not to be present at all. Having effected the dissolution of 
Semple and West, he had gone to the country for a month's 
rest, in preparation for that mapping out of collegiate plans 
which was to precede his tour of Europe. Hence the direct- 
ors, hearing no protests from intercessors, unanimously 
bestowed discretion upon the Colonel to replace the tran- 
scendental scientist with a juicier assistant at a larger salary. 

"At least," the young man qualified, with a curious mix- 
ture of aggressiveness and intense mortification, "the Post 
will discharge me on the 15th day of May unless I show 
marked improvement. I believe that improvement was 
exactly the word the estimable Colonel employed." 

" I'm awfully sorry," said Sharlee — "awfully ! But after 
all, you want only some routine hack-work — any routine 
hack-work — to establish a little income. It will not be very 
hard to find something else, as good or even better." 

"You do not appear to grasp the fact that, apart from 
any considerations of that sort, this is an unpleasant, a 
most offensive thing to have happen — " 

"Oh, but that is just what it isn't, Mr. Queed," said 
Sharlee, who quite failed to appreciate his morbid tender- 
ness for even the least of his intellectual offspring. "You 
have taken no pride in the newspaper work; you look down 
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Long afterwards, Queed thought that if Charles Wey- 
land's lashes had not glittered with sudden tears at that 
moment he would have refused her. But her lashes did so 
glitter, and he capitulated at once; and turning instantly 
went heavy-hearted up the stairs. 
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with a direct yes, and I wiU not answer it witli any sort ot 
no. So I '11 say that I believe in them all, modified a little 
in places to satisfy my reason." 

"Ah, they are subject to modification, then?" 

"Certainly. Are n't you? Am not I? Whatever b alive 
is subject to modification. These doctrines," said she, "are 
evolving because they have the principle of life in them.** 

"So you are an evolutionist?" 

"The expert in evolutionary sociology will hardly quarrel 
with me for that." 

"The expert in evolutionary sociology deals with social 
organisms, nations, the human race* Your Bible deals with 
Smith, Brown, and Jones." 

"Well, what are your organisms and nations but coUeo 
tions of my Smiths, Browns, and Joneses? My Bible deals 
with individuals because there is nothing else to deal with. 
The individual conscience is the beginning of everything." 

" Ah ! So you would found your evolution of humanity upoo 
the increasing operation of what you call conscience?" 

"Probably I would not give aU the credit to what I call 
conscience. Probably I 'd give some of it to what I call in- 
tellect." 

" In that case you would almost certainly fall into a fatal 



error." 



"Why, don't you consider that the higher the intellectual 
development the higher the type?" 

"Suppose we go more slowly," said Mr. Queed, intently 
plucking a dead bough from an overhanging young oak. 
" How do you go about meeisuring a type? When you speak 
of a high type, exactly what do you mean?" 

"When I speak of a high type," said Sharlee, who really 
did not know exactly what she meant, " I will merely say 
that I mean a type that is high — lofty, you know — tower- 
ing over other types." 

She flaunted a gloved hand to suggest infinite altitude. 

"You ought to mean," he said patiently, "a type which 
most successfully sketches the civilization of the future, a 
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never looked for any such developments as this. I was 
merely trying to act on Colonel Cowles's advice about always 
playing up local topics. You are doubtless familiar with his 
dictum that the people are far more interested in a cat-fight 
at Seventh and Centre Streets than in the greatest exploits 
of science." 

West laughed and rose to go. Then a good-natured thought 
struck him. **Look here," said he, "this must be a great 
load, with the Colonel away — doing all of three columns a 
day by yourself. How on earth do you manage it?" 
Well, I start work at eight o'clock in the morning." 
And what time does that get you through?" 
Usually in time to get to press with it." 

"Oh, I say! That won't do at all. You'll break yourself 
down, playing both ends against the middle like that. Let 
me help you out, won't you? Let me do something for you 
right now?" 

"If you really feel like it," said Queed, remembering how 
the Colonel welcomed Mr. West's occasional contributions 
to his columns, "of course I shall be glad to have something 
from you." 

"Why, my dear fellow, certainly! Hand me some copy- 
paper there, and go right on with your work while I unbosom 
my pent-up Uticas." 

He meditated a moment, wrote rapidly for half an hour, 
and rose with a hurried glance at his watch. 

" Here 's a little squib about the college that may serve as 
a space-filler. I must fly for an engagement. I '11 try to come 
down to-morrow afternoon anyway, and if you need any- 
thing to-night, 'phone me. Delighted to help you out." 

Queed picked up the scattered sheets and read them over 
carefully. He found that Director West had written a very 
able defense, and whole-hearted endorsement, of President 
West's position in the Blaines College hazing affair. 

The acting editor sat for some time in deep thought. 
Eighteen months' increasing contact with Buck Klinker and 
other men of action had somewhat tamed his soaring self-* 
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of the practical conditions of life, which would be advan- 
tageously reflected in the Magnum Opus itself? 

The young man sat at his table, the sheaf of yellow sheets 
which made up the chapter he was now working on ready 
under his hand. Around him were his reference books, his 
note-books, his pencils and erasers, all the neat parapher- 
nalia of his trade. Everything was in order; yet he touched 
none of them. Presently his eyes fell upon his open watch, 
and his mind went off into new channels, or rather into old 
channels which he thought he had abandoned for this half- 
hour at any rate. In five minutes more, he put away his 
manuscript, picked up his watch, and strolled back into the 
sitting-room. 

Nicolovius was sitting where he had left him, except that 
now he was not reading but merely staring out of the win- 
dow. He glanced around with a look of pleased surprise and 
welcome. 

"Ah-h! Did genius fail to burn?" he asked, employing a 
bromidic phrase which Queed particularly detested. 

"That is one way of putting it, I suppose." 

"Or did you take pity on my solitariness? You must not 
let me become a drag upon you." 

Queed, dropping into a chair, rather out of humor, made no 
reply. Nicolovius continued to look out of the window. 

"I see in the Post" he presently began again, "that 
Colonel Cowles, after getting quite well, broke himself down 
again in preparing for the so-called Reunion. It seems rather 
hard to have to give one's life for such a rabble of beggars." 

"That is how you regard the veterans, is it?" 

"Have you ever seen the outfit?" 

"Never." 

" I have lived here long enough to learn something of them. 
Look at them for yourself next week. Mix with them. Talk 
with them. You will find them worth a study — and worth 
nothing else under the sun." 

" I have been looking forward to doing scmiething of that 
sort," said Queed, introspectively. 
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Therefore Queed knew that Nicolovius, by taking the case 
of one soldier in ten, perhaps, or twenty or fifty, and offering 
it as typical of the whole, was bitterly caricaturing history; 
and he wondered why in the world the old man cared to do it. 

"My own reading of the recent history of the South/' 
said Queed, "can hardly sustain such a view." 

"You have only to read further to be convinced." 

"But I thought you yourself never read recent history." 

Nicolovius flung him a sharp look, which the young man, 
staring thoughtfully at the floor, missed. The old professor 
laughed. 

"My dear boy! I read it on the lips of Major Brooke, I 
read it daily in the newspapers, I read it in such articles as 
your Colonel Cowles wrote about this very Reunion. I can- 
not get away from history in the making, if I would. Ah, 
there is the supper bell — I 'm quite ready for it, too. Let 
us go down." 

They went down arm in arm. On the stairs Nicolovius 
said: "These Southern manifestations interest me because, 
though extreme, they are after all so absurdly typical of hu- 
man nature. I have even seen the same sort of thing in my 
own land." 

Queed, though he knew the history of Ireland very well, 
could not recall any parallel to the United Confederate 
Veterans in the annals of that country. Still, a man capable 
of distorting history as Nicolovius distorted it could always 
find a parallel to anything anywhere. 

When the meal was about half over, Queed said : — 

"You slept badly last night, did n't you?" 

"Yes — my old enemy. The attack soon passed. How- 
ever, you may be sure that it is a comfort at such times to 
know that I am not alone." 

" If you should need any — ahem — assistance, I assume 
that you will call me," said Queed, after a pause. 

"Thank you. You can hardly realize what your presence 
here, your companionship and, I hope I may say, your 
friendship, mean to me." 
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Queed glanced at him over the table, and hastily turned 
his glance away. He had surprised Nicolovius looking at 
him with a curiously tender look in his black diamond eyes. 

The young man went to the office that night, worried by 
two highly irritating ideas. One was that Nicolovius was 
most unjustifiably permitting himself to become dependent 
upon him. The other was that it was very peculiar that 
a Fenian refugee should care to express slanderous views 
of the soldiers of a Lost Cause. Both thoughts, once intro- 
duced into the young man's mind, obstinately stuck there. 
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work, especially during the last few months, had been of the 
highest order, and Mr. West, having worked beside him more 
than once, ventured to say that he appreciated his valuable 
qualities better than any other director. If the Colonel 
had but lived a year or two longer, there could not, in his 
opinion, be the smallest question as to what step the honor- 
able directors should now take. But as it was, Mr. West, as 
Mr. Queed's original sponsor on the Post, felt it his duty to 
call attention to two things. The first was the young man's 
extreme youth. The second was the fact that he was a 
stranger to the State, having lived there less than two years. 
At his present rate of progress, it was of course patent to any 
observer that he was a potential editor of the Post, and a great 
one. But might it not be, on the whole, desirable — Mr. West 
merely suggested the idea in the most tentative way, and 
wholly out of his sense of sponsorship for Mr. Queed — to 
give him a little longer chance to grow and broaden and 
learn, before throwing the highest responsibility and the 
final honors upon him? 

Mr. West's graceful and sensible remarks made a distinct 
impression upon the directors, and, Mr. Hopkins took occa- 
sion to say that it was precisely such thoughts as these that 
had led him to suggest looking abroad for a man. Mr. Shorter 
and Mr. Porter asserted that they would deprecate doing 
anything that Mr. West, with his closer knowledge of actual 
conditions, thought premature. Mr. Boggs admitted that 
the ability to write editorials of the first order was not all 
that should be required of the editor of the Post. It might 
be doubtful, thought he, whether so young a man could 
represent the Post properly on occasions of a semi-public 
nature, or in emergency situations such as occasionally 
arose in an editorial office. 

Mr. Wilmerding inquired the young man's age, and upon 
being told that he was under twenty-six, remarked that only 
very exceptional abilities could counteract such youth as 
that. 

"That," said Mr. Hickok, glancing cursorily at Charle? 
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But the brilliant young man's name, once thrown into the 
arena, could no more be withdrawn than the fisherman of 
legend could restore the genie to the bottle, or Pandora get 
her pretty gifts back into the box again. There was the idea, 
fairly out and vastly alluring. The kindly directors pressed 
it home. No doubt they, as well as Plonny Neal, appreciated 
that Blaincs College did not give the young man a fair field 
for his talents; and certainly they knew with admiration the 
articles with which he sometimes adorned the columns of 
their paper. Of all the directors, they now pointed out, he 
had stood closest to Colonel Cowles, and was most familiar 
with the traditions and policies of the PosL Their urgings 
increased in force and persistence; perhaps they felt en- 
couraged by a certain want of finality in the young man's 
tone ; and at length West was compelled to make yet another 
statement. 

He was, he explained, utterly disconcerted at the turn the 
discussion had taken, and found the situation so embarrass- 
ing that he must ask his friends, the directors, to extricate 
him from it at once. The editorship of the Post was an office 
which he, personally, had never aspired to, but it would be 
presumption for him to deny that he regarded it as a post 
which would reflect honor upon any one. He was willing to 
admit, in this confidential circle, moreover, that he had taken 
up college work chiefly with the ambition of assisting Blaines 
over a critical year or two in its history, and that, to put it 
only generally, he was not indefinitely bound to his present 
position. But under the present circumstances, as he said, 
he could not consent to any discussion of his name; and 
unless the directors would agree to drop him from further 
consideration, which he earnestly preferred, he must reluct- 
antly suggest adjournment. 

"An interregnum," said Mr. Hickok, looking out of the 
window, **is an unsatisfactory, not to say a dangerous 
thing. Would it not be better, since we are gathered for 
that purpose, to take decisive action to-day?" 

" What is your pleasure, gentlemen ? " inquired Chairman 
Byrd. 
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rectors unanimously elected Charles Gardiner West to the 
editorship of the Post. By a special resolution introduced by 
Mr. Hopkins, they thanked Mr. Queed for his able con- 
duct of the editorial page in the absence of the editor, and 
voted him an increased honorarium of eighteen hundred 
dollars a year. 

The directors adjourned, and Mr. Hickok stalked out, 
looking more like James E. Winter than 'ever. The other 
directors, however, looked highly gratified at themselves. 
They went out heartily congratulating each other. By clever 
work they had secured for their paper the services of one 
of the ablest, most gifted, most polished and popular young 
men in the State. Nevertheless, though they never knew 
it, their action was decidedly displeasing to at least one faith- 
ful reader of the Postf to wit, Miss Charlotte Lee Weyland, 
of the Department of Charities. Sharlee felt strongly that 
Mr. Queed should have had the editorship, then and there. 
It might be said that she had trained him up for exactly that 
position. Of course, Mr. West, her very good friend, would 
make an editor of the first order. But, with all the flocks 
that roamed upon his horizon, ought he to have reached out 
and plucked the one ewe lamb of the poor assistant? Be- 
sides, she thought that Mr. West ought to have remained 
at Blaines College. 

But how could she maintain this attitude of criticism when 
the new editor himself, bursting in upon her little parlor 
in a golden nimbus of optimism, radiant good humor and 
success, showed up the shallowness and the injustice of it? 

"To have that college off my neck — Whew! I'm as 
happy, my friend, as a schoolboy on the first day of vaca- 
tion. I have n't talked much about it to you," continued 
Mr. West, ** for it 's a bore to listen to other people's troubles 
— but that college had become a jjerfect old man of the sea! 
The relief is glorious ! I 'm bursting with energy and enthu- 
siasm and big plans for the PosL** 

**And Mr. Queed?" said Sharlee. "Was he much dis- 
appointed?" 
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" Not everybody who stops to think is so generous. . . .*• 

This thought, too, Mr. West abolished by a word. 

"But you will like the work, won't you!" continued Shar- 
lee, still self-reproachful. "I do hope you will." 

"I shall like it immensely," said West, above pretending^, 
as some r^ents would have done, that he was martyring 
himself for his friend, the king. "Where can you find any 
bigger or nobler work? At Blaines College of blessed mem- 
ory, the best I could hope for was to reach and influence a 
handful of lumpish boys. How tremendously broader is the 
opportunity on the Post! Think of having a following of 
a hundred thousand readers a day! (You allow three or 
four readers to a copy, you know.) Think of talking every 
morning to such an audience as that, preaching progress 
and high ideals, courage and honesty and kindness and 
faith — moulding their opinions and beliefs, their ambi- 
tions, their very habits of thought, as I think they ought 
to be moulded. . . ." 

He talked in about this vein till eleven o'clock, and Sharlee 
listened with sincere admiration. Nevertheless, he left her 
still troubled by a faint doubt as to how Mr. Queed himself 
felt about what had been done for his larger good. But when 
she next saw Queed, only a few days later, this doubt in- 
stantly dissolved and vanished. She had never seen him less 
inclined to indict the world and his fortune. 
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dianged the whole meaning of the epithet. By George, 
that's pretty fine!" 

^ ''My only criticism on the character, or rather on the 
greatness, of Lee," said Queed, introspectivdy, "is that, so 
far as I have ever read, he never got angry. One feds that a 
hero should be a man of terrible passions, so strong that 
once or twice in his life they get away from him. Washing- 
ton always seems a bigger man because of his blast at 
Charles Lee." 

The young man seemed interested by this point of view. 
He said that he would ask Mrs. Beauregard about it. 

Not much later he said with a sigh: ''Well! — It's about 
over. And now I must pay for my fun — duck back to the 
office for a special night session." 

Queed had taken a vague fancy to this youth, whose en- 
viably>pleasant manners reminded him somehow of Charles 
Gardiner West. " I supposed that it was only in newspaper 
offices that work went on without regard to holidays." 

The young man laughed, and held out his hand. " I 'm very 
industrious, if you please. I 'm delighted to have met you, 
Mr. Queed — I Ve known of you for a long time. My name 's 
Byrd — Beverley Byrd — and I wish you 'd come and see 
me some time. Good-by. I hope I have n't bored you with 
all my war-talk. I lost a grandfather and three uncles in it, 
and I can't help being interested." 

The last of the parade went by; the dense crowd broke and 
overran the street; and Queed stood upon the bottom step 
taking his leave of Miss Weyland. Much interested, he had 
lingered till the other guests were gone ; and now there was 
nobody upon the porch but Miss Weyland's mother and 
grandmother, who sat at the further end of it, the eyes of both, 
did Mr. Queed but know it, upon him. 

** Why don't you come to see me sometimes?" the daughter 
and granddaughter was saying sweetly. "I think you will 
have to come now, for this was a party, and a party calls 
(or a party-call. Oh, can you make as clever a pun as that? " 

** Thank you — but I never pay calls." 
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Sharlee, fixing her hair in the back before the mirror, 
laughed long and merrily. "Do you dare — do you dare 
look your own daughter in the eye and say she is no lady?" 

"Do you like this young man?" Mrs. Weyland continued. 

"He interests me, heaps and heaps." 

Mrs. Weyland sighed. "I can only say," she observed, 
sinking into a chair and picking up her book, "that such 
goings on were never heard of in my day." 
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I, too, saw the gallant proceedings/' resumed Nicx>Io« 
vius» retracing his thought. "What an outfit! What an out- 
fit!" 

He dropped down into his easy chair by the table, removed 
his straw hat with traces of a rare irritation in his manner, 
put on his black skull cap, and presently purred his thoughts 
aloud: — 

''No writer has yet done anything like justice to the old 
soldier cult in the post-bellum South. Doubtless it may lie 
out of the province of you historians, but what a theme 
for a new Thackeray! With such a fetish your priestcraft 
of the Middle Ages is not to be compared for a moment. 
There is no parallel among civilized nations; to find one you 
must go to theVoodooism of the savage black. For more 
than a generation all the intelligence of the South has been 
asked, nay compelled, to come and bow down before these 
alms-begging loblollies. To refuse to make obeisance was 
treason. The entire public thought of a vast section of the 
country has revolved around the figure of a worthless old 
grafter in a tattered gray shirt. Every question is settled 
when some moth-eaten ne'er-do-well lets out what is known, 
as a 'rebel yell.' The most polished and profound speech 
conceivable is answered when a jackass mounts the platform 
and brays out something about the gallant boys in gray. 
The cry for progress, for material advancement, for moral 
and social betterment, is stifled, that everybody may have 
breath to shout for a flapping trouser's leg worn by a de- 
graded old sot. All that your Southern statesmen have had 
to give a people who were stripped to the bone is fulsome 
rhetoric about the Wounded Warrior of Wahoo, or some other 
inflated nonentity, whereupon the mesmerized population 
have loyally fallen on their faces and shouted, 'Praise the 
Lord.' And all the while they were going through this 
wretched mummery, they were hungry and thirsty and 
naked — destitute in a smiling land of plenty. Do you won- 
der that I think old-soldierism is the meanest prof ession the 
Lord ever suffered to thrive? I tell you Baal and Moloch 
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Three days ago, I broke the habits of quarter of a century. At 
the second-hand shop on Centre Street I bought, actually, a 
little volume of history. It is surprising how these Southern 
manifestations have interested me." 

Queed was an undesirable person for any man to live with 
who had a secret to keep. His mind was relentlessly con- 
structive; it would build you up the whole dinosaur from 
the single left great digitus. For apparently no reason at all, 
there had popped into his head a chance remark of Major 
Brooke's a year ago, which he had never thought of from 
that day to this: "I can't get over thinking that I've seen 
that man before a long time ago, when he looked entirely 
different, and yet somehow the same too." 

"I will show you my purchase," added Nicolovius, after 
a moment of seeming irresolution. 

He disappeared down the hall to his bedroom, a retreat 
in which Queed had never set foot, and returned promptly 
carrying a dingy duodecimo in worn brown leather. As he 
entered the room, he absently raised the volume to his lips 
and blew along the edges. 

Queed 's mental processes were beyond his own control. 
''Three days old," flashed into his mind, ''and he blows dust 
from it." 

"What is the book?" he asked. 

"A very able little history of the Reconstruction era in 
this State. I have a mind to read you a passage and convert 
you." 

Nicolovius sat down, and began turning the pages. Queed 
stood a step away, watching him intently. The old man 
fluttered the leaves vaguely for a moment; then his expres- 
sion shifted and, straightening up, he suddenly closed the 
book. 

"I don't appear to find," he said easily, "the little pas- 
sage that so impressed me the day before yesterday. And 
after all, what would be the use of reading it to you? You im- 
petuous young men will never listen to the wisdom of your 
elders." 
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these lines for a corollary detail of apparently much less seri- 
ousness, and pretty nearly the same detail at that. For Sur- 
face sat long that evening, meditating how he might most 
surely break up the friendship between his young friend and 
Sharlee Weyland ; while Queed, all during his busy hours at 
the office, found his thoughts of Nicolovius dominated by 
speculations as to what Miss Weyland would say, if she knew 
that he had formed a lifelong compact with the man who had 
betrayed her father's friendship and looted her own fortune. 
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West was older now, a little less ready in his enthusiasms^ 
a shade less pleased with the world, a thought less sure of the 
eternal merits of the life of uplift. In fact he was thirty-three 
years old, and he had moments, now and then, ^en he won- 
dered if he were going forward as rapidly and surely as he 
had a right to expect. This was the third position he had 
had since he left coll^;e, and it was his general expectation 
to graduate into a fourth before a great while. Semple fre- 
quently urged him to return to the brokerage business; he 
had made an unquestioned success there at any rate. As to 
Blaines College, he could not be so confident. The college 
had opened this year with an increased enrollment of twenty- 
five; and though West privately felt certain that his succes- 
sor was onjy reaping where he himself had sown, you could 
not be certain that the low world would so see it. As for the 
Post, it was a mere stop-gap, a momentary halting-place 
where he preened for a far higher flight. There were many 
times that winter when West wondered if Plonny Neal, 
whom he rarely or never saw, could possibly have failed to 
notice how prominently he was in line. 

But these doubts and dissatisfactions left little mark 
upon the handsome face and buoyant manner. Changes in 
West, if there were any, were of the slightest. Certainly 
his best friends, like those two charming young women, 
Miss Weyland and Miss Avery, found him as delightful 
as ever. 

In these days, West's mother desired him to marry. After 
the cunning habit of women, she put the thought before 
him daily, under many an alluring guise, by a thousand en- 
gaging approaches. West himself warmed to the idea. He 
had drunk freely of the pleasures of single blessedness, 
under the most favorable conditions; was now becoming 
somewhat jaded with them ; and looked with approval upon 
the prospect of a little nest, or indeed one not so little, duly 
equipped with the usual faithful helpmeet who should share 
his sorrows, joys, etc. The nest he could feather decently 
enough himself ; the sole problem, a critical one in its wayi 
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Sharlee, who was never too engrossed in mere subjects to 
notice people's tones, said at once : " Oh, I am sure they won't 
dare do it," and immediately changed the subject. "You 
are going to the German, of course?" 

**Oh, surely, unless the office pinches me." 

"You mustn't let it pinch you — the last of the year, 
heigho! Did you hear about Robert Byrd and Miss — no, 
I won't give you her name — and the visiting girl?" 

"Never a word." 

"She's a thoroughly nice girl, but — well, not pretty, I 
should say, and I don't think she has had much fun here. 
Beverley and Robert Byrd were here the other night. 
Why will they hunt in pairs, do you know? I told Beverley 
that he positively must take this girl to the German. He 
quarreled and complained a good deal at first, but finally 
yielded like a dear boy. Then he seemed to enter in the nicest 
way into the spirit of our altruistic design. He said that 
after he had asked the girl, it would be very nice if Robert 
should ask her too. He would be refused, of course, but the 
girl would have the pleasant feeling of getting a rush, and 
Robert would boost his standing as a philanthropist, all with- 
out cost to anybody. Robert was good-natured, and fell in 
with the plan. Three days later he telephoned me, simply 
furious. He had asked the girl — you know he has n't been to 
a German for five years — and she accepted at once with 
tears of gratitude." 

"But how—?" 

"Of course Beverley never asked her. He simply trapped 
Robert, which he would rather do than anything else in the 
world." 

West shouted. "Speaking of Germans," he said presently, 
"I am making up my list for next year — the early bird, 
you know. How many will you give me?'* 

"Six." 

"Will you kindly sign up the papers to-night?" 

"No — my mother won't let me. I might sign up for 
one if you want me to." 
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Sharkers Parlor on Another Evening; how One Caller outsat 
Two, and why; also, how Sharlee looked in her Mirror for a 
Long Time, and why. 

ON the very night after West made his happy discov- 
ery, namely on the evening of February 24, at about 
twenty minutes of nine, Sharlee Weyiand's doorbell 
rang, and Mr. Queed was shown into her parlor. 

His advent was a complete surprise to Sharlee. For 
these nine months, her suggestion that he should call upon 
her had lain utterly neglected. Since the Reunion she had 
seen him but four times, twice on the street, and once at each 
of their offices, when the business of the reformatory had hap- 
pened to draw them together. The last of these meetings, 
which had been the briefest, was already six weeks old. In 
all of her acquaintance with him, extending now over two 
years and a half, this was the first time that he had ever 
sought her out with intentions that were, presumably, de- 
liberately social. 

The event, Sharlee felt in greeting him, could not have 
happened, more unfortunately. Queed found the parlor oc- 
cupied, and the lady's attention engaged, by two young men 
before him. One of them was Beverley Byrd, who saluted 
him somewhat moodily. The other was a Mr. Miller — 
no relation to Miss Miller of Mrs. Paynter's, though a faint 
something in his ensemble lent plausibility to that conjec- 
ture — a newcomer to the city who, having been introduced 
to Miss Weyland somewhere, had taken the liberty of call- 
ing without invitation or permission. It was impossible for 
Sharlee to be rude to anybody under her own roof, but it is 
equally impossible to describe her manner to Mr. Miller as 
exactly ooxtlial. He himself was a cordial man, mustached 
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it you did yourself. The start, the first push — don't you 
know? — it came from Fifi." 

"Well/' he said slowly, "what was Fifi but you again in 
miniature?" 

"A great deal else/' said Sharlee. 

Her gaze fell. She sunk her chin upon her hand, and 
a silence followed, while before the mind's eye of each 
rose a vision of Fifi, with her wasted cheeks and great 
eyes. 

"As I say, I sacrificed everythii^ to reason," continued 
Queed, obviously struggling against embarrassment, "and 
yet pure reason was never my ideal. I have impressed you 
as a thoroughly selfish person — you have told me that — 
and so far as my immediate environment is concerned, I 
have been, and am. So it may surprise you to be told that a 
life of service has been from the beginning my ambition and 
my star. Of course I have always interpreted service in the 
broadest sense, in terms of the world ; that was why I deliber- 
ately excluded all purely personal applications of it. Yet it 
is from a proper combination of reason with — the sociolo- 
gist's 'consciousness of kind' — fellow-feeling, sympathy, if 
you prefer, that is derived a life of fullest efficiency. I have 
always understood the truth of this formula as applied to 
peoples. It seems that I — rather missed its force as to in- 
dividuals. I — I am ready to admit that an individual life 
can draw an added meaning — and richness from a serv- 
ice, not of the future, but of the present — not of the race 
but . . . well, of the unfortunate on the doorstep. Do you 
understand," he asked abruptly, "what I am trying to tell 
you?" 

She assured him that she understood perfectly. 

A slow painful color came into his face. 

"Then you appreciate the nature and the size of the debt 
I owe you." 

"Oh, no, no, no! If I have done anything at all to help 
you," said Sharlee, considerably moved, *^then I am very 
glad and proud. But as for what you speak of . . . no, no. 
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She looked up at him, withouti however, quite meeting 
his eyes. 

"Oh! Do you think you must go?" 

"Well — yes. I have said everything that I came to say. 
Did you want me to stay particularly?" 

"Not if you feel that you should n't. You've been very 
good to give me a whole evening, as it is." 

"I'll tell you one more thing before I go." 

He took another turn up and down the room, and halted 
frowning in front of her. 

"I am thinking of making an experiment in practical so- 
cial work next year. What would be your opinion of a free 
night-school for working boys?" 

Sharlee, greatly surprised by the question, said that the 
field was a splendid one. 

He went on at once: "Technical training, of course, 
would be the nominal basis of it. I could throw in, also, 
boxing and physical culture. Buck Klinker would be de- 
lighted to help there. By the way, you must know Klinker: 
he has some first-rate*ideas about what to do for the working 
population. Needless to say, both the technical and ph3rs- 
ical training would be only baits to draw attendance, 
though both could be made very valuable. My main plan 
is along a new line. I want to teach what no other school 
attempts — only one thing, but that to be hammered in so 
that it can never be forgotten." 

"What is that?" 

"You might sum it all up as the doctrine of individual 
responsibility." 

She echoed his term inquiringly, and he made a very large 
gesture. 

"I want to see if I can teach boys that they are not in- 
dividuals — not unrelated atoms in a random universe. 
Teach them that they live in a world of law — of evolution 
by law — that they are links, every one of them, in a splen- 
did chain that has been running since life began, and will run 
on to the end of time. Knock into their heads that no chain 
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you harp on that one string? Good heavens! Aren't you 
yourself the author of the sentiment that a sociologist 
ought to have some first-hand knowledge of the problems of 
society?" 

Standing, he gazed down at her, frowning insistently, bent 
upon staring her out of countenance; and she looked up at 
him with a Didymus smile which slowly grew. Presently his 
eyes fell, 

"I cannot undertake," he said, in his stiffest way, "to 
analyze all my motives at all times for your satisfaction. 
They liave nothing whatever to do with the present matter. 
The sole point up for discussion is the practical question of 
getting such a school started. Keep it in mind, will you? 
Give some thought as to ways and means. Your experience 
with the Department should be helpful to me in getting 
the plan launched." 

" Certainly I will. If you don't object, I '11 talk with Mr. 
Dajme about it, too. He — " 

"All right. I don't object. Well, good-night." 

Sharlee rose and held out her hand. His expression, as he 
took and shook it, suddenly changed. 

" I suppose you think I have acquired the habit," he 
said, with an abrupt recurrence of his embarrassment, "of 
coming to you for counsel and assistance?" 

"Well, why should n't you?" she answered seriously. "I 
have had the opportunity and the time to learn some 
things—" 

"You can't dismiss your kindness so easily as that." 

"Oh, I don't think I have been particularly kind." 

"Yes, you have. I admit that. You have." 

He took the conversation with such painful seriousness 
that she was glad to lighten it with a smile. 

" If you persist in thinking so, you might feel like reward- 
ing me by coming to see me soon again." 

"Yes, yes! I shall come to see you soons^ain. Certainly. 
Of course," he added hastily, "it is desirable that I should 
talk with you more at length about my school." 
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Recording a Discussion about the Reformatory between Editor 
West and his Dog-like Admirer^ the City Boss; and a Briefer 
Conversation between West and Prof. Nicoloinus's Boarder. 

A BOUT one o'clock the telephone rang sharply, and 
/-\ Queed, just arrived for the afternoon work and alone 
in the ofhce, answered it. It was the Rev. Mr. 
Dayne, Secretary of the Department of Charities; he had 
learned that the reformatory bill was to be called up in the 
house next day. The double-faced politicians of the ma- 
chine, said Mr. Dayne, with their pretended zeal for econ- 
omy, were desperately afraid of the Post. Would Mr. 
Queed be kind enough to hit a final ringing blow for the right 
in to-morrow's paper? 

"That our position to-day is as strong as it is," said the 
kind, firm voice, "is due largely to your splendid work, Mr. 
Queed. I say this gladly, and advisedly. If you will put your 
shoulder to the wheel just once more, I am confident that 
you will push us through. I shall be eternally grateful, and so 
will the State. For it is a question of genuine moral import- 
ance to us all." 

Mr. Dayne received assurance that Mr. Queed would do 
all that he could for him. He left the telephone rather 
wishing that the assistant editor could sometimes be inspired 
into verbal enthusiasm. But of his abilities the Secretary 
did not entertain the smallest doubt, and he felt that day 
that his long fight for the reformatory was as good as won. 

Hanging up the receiver, Queed leaned back in his swivel 
chair and thoughtfully filled a pipe, which he smoked now- 
adays with an experienced and ripened pleasure. At once he 
relapsed into absorbed thought. Though he answered Mr, 
Dayne calmly and briefly according to his wont, the young 
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thrice daily. Yet it seemed to him that a point had now- 
been reached where he owed his first duty to himself. 

** Come in," he said, looking around in response to a brisk 
knock upon his shut door; and there entered Plonny Neal» 
whom Queed, through the Mercury, knew very well now. 

*,'Hi there, Doc! Playin' you was Horace Greeley?" 

Mr. Neal opened the connecting door into West's office, 
glanced through, found it empty, and shut the door again. 
Whether he was pleased or the reverse over this discovery, 
his immobile countenance gave no hint; but the fact was 
that he had called particularly to see West on a matter of 
urgent private business. 

**I was on the floor and thought I 'd say howdy," he re- 
marked pleasantly. "Say, Doc, I been readin' them reform- 
atory drools of yours. Me and all the boys." 

" I *m glad to hear it. They are certain to do you good." 

Queed smiled. He had a genuine liking for Mr. Neal, which 
was not affected by the fact that their views differed dia- 
metrically on almost every subject under the sun. 

Mr. Neal smiled, too, more enigmatically, and made a 
large gesture with his unlighted cigar. 

"I ain't had such good laughs since Tommy Walker, him 
that was going to chase me out of the city f 'r the tall timber, 
up and died. But all the same, I hate to see a likely young 
feller sittin' up nights tr3dn' to make a laughin' stock of him- 
self." 

"The last laughs are always the best, Mr. Neal. Did you 
ever try any of them? " 

"You're beat to a pappyer mash, and whistlin' to keep 
your courage." 

"Listen to my whistle day after to-morrow — " 

But the door had shut on Mr. Neal, who had doubtless 
read somewhere that the proper moment to terminate a call 
is on some telling speech of one's own. 

"I wonder what he's up to," mused Queed. 

He brought his chair to horizontal and addressed himself 
to his reformatory article. He sharpened his pencil ; tangled 
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why I refuse to give my money to Miss Weyland, even when 
you ask it, now can you? You can't guess, now can you?" 

" I think I can. You had rather have the money than have 
me. 

"Not a bit of it. Nothing of the kind! Personally I care 
nothing for the money. I am keeping it," said the old man» 
lowering his voice to a chuckling whisper, ''Jot youT^ He 
leaned over the table, fixing Queed with a gaze of triumphant 
cunning. " I 'm going to make you my heir I Leave every- 
thing I have in the world to youV^ 

A wave of sick disgust swept through the young man» 
momentarily engulfing his power of speech. Never had the 
old man's fiace looked so loathsome to him, never the man 
himself appeared so utterly detestable. 

Surface had risen, whispering and chuckling. " Come up to 
the sitting-room, my dear boy. I have some papers up there 
that may open your eyes. You need never work — " 

"Stop!" said Que^, and the old man stopped in his 
tracks. "Can't I make you understand?" he went on, 
fighting hard for calmness. "Isn't it clear to you that 
nothing could induce me to touch another penny of this 
money?" 

" Ah ! " said Surface, in his softest voice. * * Ah ! And might 
I inquire the reason for this heroic self-restraint?" 

"You choose your words badly. It is no restraint to hon- 
est men to decline to take other people's money." 

"Ah, I see. I see. I see," said Surface, nodding his shining 
hairless head up and down. 

"Good-by." 

" No, no," said the old man, in an odd thick voice. " Not 
quite yet, if you please. There is still something that I want 
to say to you." 

He came slowly around the tiny table, and Queed watched 
his coming with bursts of fierce repugnance which set his 
hard-won muscles to twitching. An elemental satisfaction 
there might be in throwing the old man through the window. 
Yet, in a truer sense, he felt that the necessity of manhao- 
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West dropped scissors, pencil, and paper and stared at him 
with dismayed amazement. *^ Leave I Why, you are never 
thinking of lecanng me!" 

"Yes. I'd — like to leave. I thought I ought to tell you 
this. morning, so that you can at once make your plans as to 
my successor." 

" But my dear fellow ! I can't let you leave me I You 've no 
idea how I value your assistance, how I Ve come to lean and 
depend upon you at every point. I never dreamed you were 
thinking of this. What's the matter? What have you got on 
your mind?" 

**I think," said Queed, unhappily, "that I should be bet- 
ter satisfied off the paper than on it." 

"Why, confound you — it's the money!" said West, with 
a sudden relieved laugh. "Why did n't you tell me, old fel- 
low? You're worth five times what they're paying you — 
five times as much as I am for that matter — and I can 
make the directors see it. Trust me to make them raise you 
to my salary at the next meeting." 

"Thank you — but no, my salary is quite satisfactory." 

West frowned off into space, looking utterly bewildered. 
"Of course," he said in a troubled voice, "you have a per- 
fect right to resign without saying a word. I have n't the 
smallest right to press you for an explanation against your 
will. But — good Lord ! Here we 've worked together side 
by side, day after day, for nearly a year, pretty good 
friends, as I thought, and — well, it hurts a little to have 
you put on your hat and walk out without a word. I wish 
you would tell me what *s wrong. There *s nothing I would n't 
do, if I could, to fix it and keep you." 

The eyes of the two men met across the table, and it was 
Queed 's that faltered and fell. 

"Well," he said, obviously embarrassed, "I find that I am 
out of sympathy with the policy of the paper." 

"Oh-h-ho!" said West, slowly and dubiously. "Do you 
mean my article on the reformatory?" 

"Yes— I do." 
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Without the smallest hesitation, Sharlee drew her oma* 
mental pencil through the next name on her list, and ordered 
her flowers and fan transferred from the hands of Mr. 
Beverley Byrd to those of Mr. Charles Gardiner West. 

"Only," said she, thinking of her partners, "you'll have 
to hide me somewhere." 

With a masterful grace which others imitated, indeed, but 
could not copy. West extricated his lady from her gallants, 
and led her away to a pretty haven; not indeed, to a con- 
servatory, since there was none, but to a bewitching nook 
under the wide stairway, all banked about with palm and 
fern and pretty flowering shrub. There they sat them down, 
unseeing and unseen, near yet utteriy remote, while in the 
blood of West beat the intoxicating strains of Straus, not to 
mention the vintage champagne, to which he had taken a 
very particular fancy. 

All night, while the roses heard the flute, violin, bassoon, 
none in all the gay company had been gayer than Sharlee. 
Past many heads in the dining-room. West had watched her, 
laughing, radiant, sparkling as the wine itself, a pretty little 
lady of a joyous sweetness that never knew a care. In the 
dance, for he had watched her there, too, wondering, as she 
circled laughing by, whether she felt any lingering traces of 
pique with him, she had been the same: no girl ever wore a 
merrier heart. But a sudden change came now. In the 
friendly freedom of the green-banked alcove, Sharlee's 
gayety dropped from her like a painted mask, which, having 
amused the children, has done its full part. Against the 
back of the cushioned settle where they sat she leaned a 
weary head, and frankly let her fringed lids droop. 

At another time West might have been pleased by such 
candid evidences of confidence and intimacy, but not to- 
night. He felt that Sharlee, having advertised a delightful 
gayety by her manner, should now proceed to deliver it: it 
certainly was not for tired sweetness and disconcerting 
silences that he had sought this UU-i-tite. But at last 
his failure to arouse her on indifferent topics became too 
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West looked unhappily at the floor. "Well — I'd much 
rather not go into this now. But the fact is that he left 
because . . . well, we had a difference of opinion as to that 
reformatory article." 

Sharlee turned hastily away, pretending to look for her 
fan. The sudden shutting of that tiny door had shot her 
through with unexpected pain. The last doubt fell now; all 
was plain. Mr. Queed had been discharged for writing an 
article which outraged his chief's sense of honor, that 
knightly young chief who still would not betray him by a 
word. The little door clicked ; Sharlee turned the key upon 
it and threw away the key. And then she turned upon West 
a face so luminous with pure trust that it all but unsteadied 
him. 

To do West justice, it was not until his words had started 
caroming down the eternal halls of time, that their possible 
implication dawned upon him. His vague idea had been 
merely to give a non-committal summary of the situation to 
ease the present moment; this to be followed, at a more 
suitable time, by the calm and rational explanation he had 
always intended. But the magical effect of his chance 
words, entirely unexpected by him, was quite too delightful 
to be wiped out. To erase that look from the tired little 
lady's face by labored exposition and tedious statistic would 
be the height of clumsy unldndness. She had been unhappy; 
he had made her happy; that was all that was vital just now. 
At a later time, when she had stopped brooding over the 
thing and could see and discuss it intelligently, he would 
take her quietly and straighten the whole matter out for 
her. 

For this present, there was a look in her eyes which made a 
trip-hammer of his heart. Never had her face — less of the 
mere pretty young girl's than he had ever seen it, somewhat 
worn beneath its color, a little wistful under her smile — 
seemed to him so immeasurably sweet. In his blood Straus 
and the famous Verzenay plied their dizzying vocations. 
Suddenly he leaned forward, seeing nothing but two wonder- 
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Queed, the old one still Professor Nicolovius, who had suf- 
fered the last of his troublesome "strokes." Inside the dark- 
ened windows, life moved on silent heels. The doctor came, 
did nothing, and went. The nurse did nothing but stayed. 
Queed would have dismissed her at once, except that that 
would have been bad economy; he must keep his own more 
valuable time free for the earning of every possible penny. 
To run the house, he had, for the present, his four hundred 
and fifty dollars in bank, saved out of his salary. This, 
he figured, would last nine weeks. Possibly Surface would 
last longer than that: that remained to be seen. 

Late on a March afternoon, Queed finished a review ar- 
ticle — his second since he had left the newspaper, four days 
before — and took it himself to the post-office. He wanted 
to catch the night mail for the North; and besides his body, 
jaded by two days* confinement, cried aloud for a little exer- 
cise. His fervent desire was to rush out all the articles that 
were in him, and get money for them back with all possible 
speed. But he knew that the market for this work was lim- 
ited. He must find other work immediately; he did not care 
greatly what kind it was, provided only that it was profit- 
able. Thoughts of ways and means, mostly hard thoughts, 
occupied his mind all the way downtown. And alwa3rs it 
grew plainer to him how much he was going to miss, now of 
all times, his eighteen hundred a year from the Post. 

In the narrowest corridor of the post-office — like West in 
the Byrds' vestibule — he came suddenly face to face with 
Sharlee Weyland. 

The meeting was unwelcome to them both, and both theii 
faces showed it. Sharlee had told herself, a thousand times 
in a week, that she never wanted to see Mr. Queed again. 
Queed had known, without telling himself at all, that he did 
not want to see Miss Weyland, not, at least, till he had moro 
time to think. But Queed 's dread of seeing the girl had 
nothing to do with what was uppermost in her mind — the 
Posies treacherous editorial. Of course. West had long since 
made that right as he had promised, as he would have done 
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From under the wide hat, the blue eyes seemed to l«ap oat 
and stab him; they lingered, turning the knife, while thcir 
owner appeared to be waiting for him to speak; and then 
with a final twist, they were pulled away, and Queed foimd 
himself alone in the corridor. 

He dropped his long envelope in the slot labeled Norths 
and turned his footsteps toward Duke of Gloucester Street 
again. 

Within him understanding had broken painfully into flame 
Miss Weyland believed that he was the author of the unfor- 
givable editorial — he, who had so gladly given, first the 
best abilities he had, and then his position itself, to the cause 
of Eva Bemheimer. West had seen her, and either through 
deliberate falseness or his characteristic fondness for shying 
off from dis2^eeable subjects — Queed felt pretty sure it 
was the latter — had failed to reveal the truth. West's 
motives did not matter in the least. The terrible situation in 
which he himself had been placed was all that mattered, and 
that he must straighten out at once. What dumbness had 
seized his tongue just now he could not imagine. But it was 
plain that, however much he would have preferred not to see 
the girl at all, this meeting had made another one immedi* 
ately necessary: he must see her at once, to-night, and clear 
himself wholly of this cruel suspicion. And yet ... he could 
never clear himself of her having suspected him; he under- 
stood that, and it seemed to him a terrible thing. No matter 
how humble her contrition, how abject her apologies, nothing 
could ever get back of what was written, or change the fact 
that she had believed him capable of that. 

The young man pursued his thoughts over three miles of 
city streets, and returned to the house of Surface. 

The hour was 6.30. He took the nurse's seat by the bed- 
side of his father and sent her away to her dinner. 

There was a single gas-light in the sick-room, turned just 
high enough for the nurse to read her novels. The old man 
lay like a log, though breathing heavily; under the flickering 
light, his face looked ghastly. It had gone all to pieces; ad- 
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that, soon after the break-up of his establishment, he had 
quietly married a wife; that some weeks earlier she had pre- 
sented him with a son ; and that she now lay at the poinc of 
death with but remote chances of recovery. To supply her 
with money was impossible, for his creditors, he said, had 
not only swooped down like buzzards upon the remnant of 
his fortune, but were now watching his every move under 
the suspicion that he had managed to keep something back. 
All his friends had deserted him as though he were a leper, 
for his had been the unpardonable sin of being found out. 
In all the world there was no equal of whom he was not too 
proud to ask a favor. 

In short, he was about to depart for a long sojourn in 
prison, leaving behind a motherless, friendless, and penniless 
infant son. Would Tim take him and raise him as his own? 

While Tim hesitated over this amazing request. Surface 
leaned forward and whispered a few words in his ear. He h€ui 
contrived to secrete a little sum of money, a very small sum, 
but one which, well invested as it was, would provide just 
enough for the boy's keep. Tim was to receive twenty-five 
dollars monthly for his trouble and expense; Surface pledged 
his honor as a gentleman that he would find a way to smug- 
gle this sum to him on the first of every month. Tim, being 
in straits at the time, accepted with alacrity. No, he could 
not say that Mr. Surface had exhibited any sorrow over the 
impending decease of his wife, or any affectionate interest in 
his son. In fact the ruined man seemed to regard the arrival 
of the little stranger — ** the brat," as he called him — with 
peculiar exasperation. Tim gathered that he never expected 
of desired to see his son, whatever the future held, and that, 
having arranged for food and shelter, he meant to wash his 
hands of the whole transaction. The honest guardian's sole 
instructions were to keep mum as the grave; to provide the 
necessaries of life as long as the boy was dependent upon 
him; not to interfere with him in any way; but if he left, 
always to keep an eye on him, and stand ready to produce 
him on demand. To these things, and particularly to abso- 
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it. That is the whole situation. I don't want it — I couldn't 
touch it — " 

'* Well, don't decide that now. There would be no harm, I 
suppose, in your talking with your mother about it — even 
with some man in whose judgment you have confidence. 
You will feel differently when you have had time to think it 
over. Probably it — " 

"Thinking it over will make not the slightest difference 
in the way I feel — " 

'' Perhaps it would if you stopped thinking about it from a 
purely selfish point of view. Other — " 

''What?" 

" I say," he repeated dryly, "that you should stop think- 
ing of the matter from a purely selfish point of view. Don't 
you know that that is what you are doing? You are think- 
ing only whether or not you, personally, desire this money. 
Well, other people have an interest in the question besides 
you. There is your mother, for example. Why not consider 
it from her standpoint? Why not consider it from — well, 
from the standpoint of Mr. Surface?" 

"Of Mr. Surface?" 

"Certainly. Suppose that in his old age he has become 
penitent, and wants to do what he can to right the old wrong. 
Would you refuse him absolution by declining to accept your 
own money?" 

" I think it will be time enough to decide that when Mr. 
Surface asks me for absolution." 

" Undoubtedly. I have particularly asked, you remember, 
that you do not make up your mind to anything now." 

"But you," said she, looking at him steadily Enough 
now — "I don't understand how you happen to be here 
apparently both as my counselor and Mr. Surface's 
agent." 

" I have a right to both capacities, I assure you." 

"Or — have you a habit of being — ?" 

She left her sentence unended, and he finished it for her in 
a colorless voice. 
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story; you will hear it all some day. But the facts are aH 
clear. I have been to New York and seen Tim Queed. It is 
. — strange, is it not? Do you remember that afternoon in my 
office, when I showed you the letters from him? We little 
thought — " 

''Ohme!"saidSharlee. "Oh me!" 

She rose hastily and walked away from him, unable to 
bear the look on his face. For a pretense of doing something, 
she went to the fire and poked aimlessly at the glowing^ 
coals. 

As on the afternoon of which he spoke, waves of pity for 
the little Doctor's worse than fatherlessness swept through 
her; only these waves were a thousand times bigger and 
stormier than those. How hardly he himself had taken his 
sonship she read in the strange sadness of his face. She 
dared not let him see how desperately sorry for him she felt; 
the most perfunctory phrase might betray her. Her know- 
ledge of his falseness stood between them like a wall ; blindly 
she struggled to keep it staunch, not letting her rushing pity 
undermine and crumble it. He had been false to her, like his 
father. Father and son, they had deceived and betrayed 
her; honor and truth were not in them. 

'* So you see," the son was saying, ** I have a close personal 
interest in this question of the money. Naturally it — 
means a good deal to me to — have as much of it as pos- 
sible restored. Of course there is a great deal which — he 
took, and which — we are not in position to restore at pre- 
sent. I will explain later what is to be done about that — " 

"Oh, don't ! " she begged. " I never want to see or hear of 
it again." 

Suddenly she turned ujx)n him, aware that her self-control 
was going, but unable for her life to repress the sympathy for 
him which welled up overwhelmingly from her heart. 

'* Won't you tell me something more about it? Please do! 
Where is he? Have you seen him — ?" 

**I cannot tell you — " 

"Oh, I will keep your confidence. You asked me if 1 
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ered in the enforced settlement of Surface's a£Fairs, stood at 
$203,000. But that was twenty-seven years ago, and in all 
this time interest had been doubling and redoubling: simple 
interest, at 4%, brought it to $420,000; compound interest 
to something like $500,000, due at the present moment. 
Against this could be credited only his father's "nest-egg" 

— provided always that he could find it — estimated at not 
less than $50,000. That left his father's son staring at a 
debt of $450,000, due and payable now. It was of course, 
utterly hopeless. The interest on that sum alone was $18,000 
a year, and he could not earn $5000 a year to save his im- 
mortal soul. 

So the son knew that, however desperately he might 
strive, he would go to his grave more deeply in debt to Shar- 
lee Weyland than he stood at this moment. But of course 
it was the trying that chiefly counted. The fifty thousand 
dollars, which he would turn over to her as soon as he got it 

— how he was counting on a sum as big as that ! — would be 
a help; so would the three or four thousand a year which he 
counted on paying toward keeping down the interest. This 
money in itself would be a good. But much better than 
that, it would stand as a gage that the son acknowledged and 
desired to atone for his father's dishonor. 

His book must stand aside now — it might be forever. 
Henceforward he must count his success upon a cash-regis- 
ter. But to-night his pencil labored and dragged. What he 
wrote he saw was not good. He could do harder things than 
force himself to sit at a table and put writing upon paper ; but 
over the subtler processes of his mind, which alone yields the 
rich fruit, no man is master. In an hour he put out his lamp, 
undressed in the dark, and went to bed. 

He lay on his back in the blackness, and in all the world 
he could find nothing to think about but Sharlee Wey- 
land. 

Of all that she had done for him, in a personal way, he had 
at least tried to give her some idea; he was glad to remember 
that now. And now at the last, when he was nearer worthy 
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He sat by the window and looked out over the slee^Mng 
city. 

By slow degrees, he had allowed himself to be drawn from 
his academic hermitry into contact with the visible life 
around him. And everywhere that he had touched life, it had 
turned about and smitten him. He had meant to be a great 
editor of the Post some day, and the Post had turned him out 
with a brand of dishonor upon his forehead. He had tried to 
befriend a friendless old man, and he had acquired a father 
whose bequest was a rogue's debt, and his name a byword 
and a hissing. He had let himself be befriended by a slim 
little girl with a passion for Truth and enough blue eyes for 
two, and the price of that contact was this pain in his heart 
which would not be still . . . which would not be still. 

Yet he would not have had anything different, would not 
have changed anything if he could. He was no longer the 
pure scientist in the observatory, but a bigger and better 
thing, a man ... A man down in the thick of the huriy- 
burly which we call This Life, and which, when all is said, is 
all that we certainly know. Not by pen alone, but also by 
body and mind and heart and spirit, he had taken his man's 
place in Society. And as for this unimagined pain that strung 
his whole being upon the thumb-screw, it was nothing but 
the measure of the life he had now, and had it more abund- 
antly. Oh, all was for the best, all as it should be. He knew 
the truth about living at last, and it is the truth that makes 
men free. 
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she had sent West to make his little confession, face to face. 
And therefore West, after an hour of delightful tSie-d-tiU 
in the charming little back parlor, stiffened himself up, his 
brow sicklying o'er with the pale cast of disag^neeabie 
thought, and began to make it. 

"I've got to tell you something about — a subject that 
won't be welcome to you," he plunged in, rather lugubri- 
ously. *' I mean — the reformatory." 

Sharlee's face, which had been merry and sweet, instantly 
changed and quieted at that word ; interest sprang^ full- 
armed in her deep blue eyes. 

" Have you? Tell me anjrthing about it you wish." 

"You remember that — last editorial in the Post ? " 

"Do you think that I forget so easily?" 

West hardly liked that reply. Nor had he ever supposed 
that he would find the subject so difficult. 

"Well! I was surprised and — hurt to learn — recently — 
that you had — well, had been rather severe with Surface, 
under the impression that — the full responsibility for that 
article was his." 

Sharlee sat in the same flowered arm-chair she had once 
occupied to put this same Surface, then known as little Dr. 
Queed, in his place. Her heart warmed to West for his gen- 
erous impulse to intercede. Still, she hardly conceived that 
her treatment of Mr. Surface was any concern of Mr. West's. 

"And so?" 

"I must tell you," he said, oddly uneasy under her 
straightforward look, "that — that you have made a mis- 
take. The responsibility is mine." 

"Ah, you mean that you, as the editor, are willing to take 
it." 

"No," said West — "no " ; and then suddenly he felt like 
a rash suicide, repentant at the last moment. Already the 
waters were rushing over his head ; he felt a wild impulse to 
clutch at the life-belt she had flung out to him. It is to be 
remembered to his credit that he conquered it. "No, — I 
— ^ wrote the article myself." 
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"No, not my last one," said Sharlee. 

"Well, don't look so sad about it," he said, in a voice of 
affectionate raillery. "I am quite unhappy enough over it 
without — " 

"I'm afraid I can't help you to feel happier — not to- 
night. If I look sad, you see, it is because I feel that way." 

"Sad?" he echoed, bewildered. "Why should you be sad 
now — when it is all going to be straightened out — 
when — " 

"Well, don't you think it's pretty sad — the part that 
can't ever be straightened out?" 

Unexpectedly she got up, and walked slowly away, a dis- 
concerting trick she had ; wandered about the room, looking 
about her something like a stranger in a picture gallery; 
touching a bowl of flowers here, there setting a book to 
rights; and West, rising too, following her sombrely with his 
eyes, had never wanted her so much in all his life. 

Presently she returned to him; asked him to sit down 
again; and, still standing herself, began speaking in a quiet 
kind voice which, nevertheless, rang ominously in his ears 
from her first word. 

"I remember," said Sharlee, "when I was a very little 
girl, not more than twelve years old, I think, I first heard 
about you — about Charles Gardiner West. You were 
hardly grown then, but already people were talking about 
you. I don't remember now, of course, just what they said> 
but it must have been something very splendid, for I 
remember the sort of picture I got. I have always liked for 
men to be very clean and high-minded — I think because my 
father was that sort of man. I have put that above intel- 
lect, and abilities, and what would be called attractions; and 
so what they said about you made a great impression on me. 
You know how very young girls are — how they like to have 
the figure of a prince to spin their little romances around . . . 
and so I took you for mine. You were my knight without fear 
and without reproach ... Sir Galahad. When I was six- 
teen, I used to pass you in the street and wonder if you 
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" Nothing could possibly be worse for me than to have you 
think of me and speak to me in this way." 

Obediently she sat down, her face still and sad ; and West, 
pausing a moment to marshal his thoughts into convincing 
form, launched forth upon his defense. 

From the first he felt that he did not make a success of it; 
was not doing himself justice. Recent events, in the legisla- 
ture and with reference to Meachy T. Bangor, had greatly 
weakened his confidence in his arguments. Even to himself 
he seemed to have been strangely "easy"; his exposition 
sounded labored and hollow in his own ears. But worse 
than this was the bottomless despondency into which the 
girl's brief autobiography had strangely cast him. A vast 
mysterious depression had closed over him, which entirely 
robbed him of his usual adroit felicity of speech. He brought 
his explanation up to the publication of the unhappy article, 
and there abruptly broke off. 

A long silence followed his ending, and at last Sharlee 
said : — 

"I suppose a sudden change of heart in the middle of a 
fight is always an unhappy thing. It always means a good 
deal of pain for somebody. Still — sometimes they must 
come, and when they do, I suppose the only thing to do is to 
meet them honestly — though, personally, I think I should 
always trust my heart against my head. But . . . if you had 
only come to us that first morning and frankly explained 
just why you deserted us — if you had told us all this that 
you have just told me — " 

"That is exactly what I wanted and intended to do," in- 
terrupted West. '* I kept silent out of regard for you." 
Out of regard for me?" 

When I started to tell you all about it, that night at 
Mrs. Byrd's, it seemed to me that you had brooded over the 
matter until you had gotten in an overwrought and — over- 
strung condition about it. It seemed to me the considerate 
thing not to force the unwelcome topic upon you, but rather 
to wait—" 
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''Don't you know I said that it would only make things 
worse to talk about it to-night?" she said gently. "Every- 
thing you say seems to put us further and further apart. 
Why, there is nothing for me to forgive, Mr. West. There 
was a situation, and it imposed a certain conduct on you ; 
that is the whole story. I don't come into it at all. It is all a 
matter between you and — your own — " 

" You do forgive me then? But no — you talk to me just 
as though you had learned all this from somebody else — as 
though I had not come to you voluntarily and told you 
everything." 

Sharlee did not like to look at his face, which she had 
always seen before so confident and gay. 

"No," said she sadly — **for I am still your friend." 

''Friend I'' 

He echoed the word wildly, contemptuously. He was just 
on the point of launching into a passionate speech, painting 
the bitterness of friendship to one who must have true love 
or nothing, and flinging his hand and his heart impetuously 
at her feet. But looking at her still face, he checked him- 
self, and just in time. Shaken by passion as he was, he was 
yet enough himself to understand that she would not listen 
to him. Why should he play the spendthrift and the wan- 
ton with his love? Why give her, for nothing, the sterile 
satisfaction of rejecting him, for her to prize, as he knew 
girls did, as merely one more notch upon her gun? 

Leaving his tempestuous exclamation hanging in mid-air, 
West stiffly shook Sharlee's hand and walked blindly out of 
the room. 

He went home, and to bed, like one moving in a horrible 
dream. That night, and through all the next day, he felt 
utterly bereft and wretched : something, say, as though flood 
and pestilence had swept through his dear old town and car- 
ried off everything and everybody but himself. He crawled 
alone in a smashed world. On the second day following, he 
found himself able to light a cigarette; and, glancing about 
him with faint pluckings of convalescent interest, began to 
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itself most, but upon thoughts of their remeeting. The rela- 
tions which she had thought to exist between them had, it 
was clear, been violently reversed. The one point now was 
for her to meet the topsy-turveyed situation as swiftly, as 
generously, and as humbly as was possible. 

If she had been a man, she would have gone to him at 
once, hunted him up this very night, and told him in the 
most groveling language at her command, how infinitely 
sorry and ashamed she was. Lying wide-eyed in her little 
white bed, she composed a number of long speeches that 
she, as a man, would have made to him; embarrassing 
speeches which he, as a man, or any other man that ever 
lived, would never have endured for a moment. But she was 
not a man, she was a girl ; and girls were not allowed to go to 
men, and frankly and honestly say what was in their 
hearts. She was not in the least likely to meet him by acci- 
dent; the telephone was unthinkable. There remained only 
to write him a letter. 

Yes, but what to say in the letter? There was the critical 
and crucial question. No matter how artful and cajol- 
ing an apology she wrote, she knew exactly how he would 
treat it. He would write a civil, formal reply, assuring her 
that her apology was accepted, and there the matter would 
stand forever. For she had put herself terribly in the wrong; 
she had betrayed a damning weakness; it was extremely pro- 
bable that he would never care to resume friendship with 
one who had proved herself so hatefully mistrustful. Then, 
too, he was evidently very angry with her about the money. 
Only by meeting for a long, frank talk could she ever hope 
to make things right again; but not to save her life could 
she think of any form of letter which would bring such a 
meeting to pass. 

Pondering the question, she fell asleep. All next day, when- 
ever she had a minute and sometimes when she did not, she 
pondered it, and the next, and the next. Her heart smote 
her for the tardiness of her reparation ; but stronger than this 
was her fear of striking and missing fire. And at last an idea 
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Second Meeting between a Citizen and the Great Pleasure-Dog 
Behemoth, involving Plans Jor Two New Homes. 

AND this time they did not have to go into the hail to 
talk. 
No sooner had the opening door revealed the face 
of young Mr. Surface than Mr. Dayne, the kind-faced Secre- 
tary, reached hastily for his hat. In the same breath with 
his " Come in " and ** Good-morning," he was heard to men- 
tion to the Assistant Secretary something about a little urgent 
business downtown. 

Mr. Dayne acted so promptly that he met the visitor on 
the very threshold of the office. The clergyman held out his 
hand with a light in his manly gray eye. 

"I'm sincerely glad to see you, Mr. Queed, to have the 
chance — " 

"Surface, please." 

Mr. Dayne gave his hand an extra wring. "Mr. Surface, 
you did a splendid thing. I 'm glad of this chance to tell you 
so, and to beg your forgiveness for having done you a grave 
injustice in my thoughts." 

The young man stared at him. " I have nothing to forgive 
you for, Mr. Dayne. In fact, I have no idea what you are 
talking about." 

But Mr. Dayne did not enlighten him; in fact he was 
already walking briskly down the hall. Clearly the man had 
business that would not brook an instant's delay. 

Hat in hand, the young man turned, plainly puzzled, and 
found himself looking at a white-faced little girl who gave 
back his look with brave steadiness. 

" Do you think you can forgive me, too? " she asked in a 
very small voice. 
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Gravely he lifted a behemothian paw, and gravely the youngr 
man shook it. 

To Behemoth young Mr. Surface addressed the following^ 
remarks: — 

"West was simply deceived — hoodwinked by men in 
finitely cleverer than he at that sort of thing. It was a 
manly thing — his coming to you now and telling you ; 
much harder than never to — have made the mistake in the 
beginning. Of course — it wipes the slate clean. It makes 
everything all right now. You appreciate that." 

Behemoth yawned. 

The young man turned, and came a step or two forward, 
both face and voice under complete control again. 

"I received a note from you this morning," he began 
briskly, ''asking me to come in — " 

The girl's voice interrupted him. Standing beside the 
little typewriter-table, exactly where her caller had sur- 
prised her, she had watched with a mortifjdng dumbness the 
second meeting between the pleasure-dog and the little 
Doctor that was. But now pride sprang to her aid, stinging 
her into speech. For it was an unendurable thing that she 
should thus tamely surrender to him the mastery of her 
situation, and suffer her own fault to be glossed over so 
ingloriously. 

"Won't you let me tell you," she began hurriedly, "how 
sorry I am — how ashamed — that I misjudged — " 

"No! No! I beg you to stop. There is not the smallest 
occasion for anything of that sort — " 

" Don't you see my dreadful position? I suspect you, mis- 
judge you — wrong you at every step — and all the time 
you are doing a thing so fine — so generous and splendid — 
that I am humiliated — to — " 

Once again she saw that painful transformation in his 
face : a difficult dull-red flood sweeping over it, only to recede 
instantly, leaving him white from neck to brow. 

"What is the use of talking in this way?" he asked per- 
emptorily. "What is the good of it, I say? The matter is 
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Yes — give it to the State. I thought I should like to 
give it to — establish a reformatory." 

Their eyes met. Upon his candid face she could watch the 
subtler meanings of her idea slowly sinking into and takings 
hold of his consciousness. 

* * No — no ! " came from him, explosively. * * No ! You must 
not think of such a thing." 

"Yes — I have quite made up my mind. When the idea 
came to me it was like an inspiration. It seemed to me the 
perfect use to make of this money. Don't you see? . . . 
And—" 

"No, I don't see," he said sharply. "Why will you per- 
sist in thinking that there is something peculiar and unclean 
about this money? — some imagined taint upon your title to 
it? Don't you understand that it is yours in precisely the 
same definite and honest way that the money this office pays 
you—" 

"Oh — surely it is all a question of feeling. And if I 
feel—" 

"It is a question of fact," said Mr. Surface. "Listen to 
me. Suppose your father had put this money away for you 
somewhere, so that you knew nothing about it, hidden it» 
say, in a secret drawer somewhere about your house" — 
did n't he know exactly the sort of places which fathers used 
to hide away money ? — "and that now, after all these years, 
you had suddenly found it, together with a note from him 
saying that it was for you. You follow me perfectly? Well? 
Would it ever occur to you to give that money to the State 
— for a reformatory ? " 

"Oh — perhaps not. How can I tell? But that case 
would—" 

"Would be exactly like this one," he finished for her 
cTisply. "The sole difference is that it happens to be my 
father who hid the money away instead of yours." 

There was a silence. 

" I am sorry," said she, constrainedly, "that you take this 
— this view. I had hoped so much that you might agree 
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at once — this morning. They will arrange it as you 
wish." 
. "Oh — will you? How can I thank you? And oh," she 
added hastily, "there was — another point that I — I 
wished to speak to you about." 

He gazed down at her, looking so small and sorrowful-eyed 
in her great chair, and all at once his knees ran to water, and 
the terrible fear clutched at him that his manhood would not 
last him out of the room. This was the reason, perhaps, 
that his voice was the little Doctor's at its brusquest as he 
said : — 

"Well? What is it?" 

"The question," she said nervously, "of a — a name for 
this reformatory that I want to found. I have thought a 
great deal about that. It is a — large part of my idea. 
And I have decided that my reformatory shall be called — 
that is, that I should like to call it — the Henry G. Surface 
Home." 

He stared at her through a flash like a man stupefied; and 
then, wheeling abruptly, walked away from her to the win- 
dows which overlooked the park. For some time he stood 
there, back determinedly toward her, staring with great 
fixity at nothing. But when he returned to her, she had 
never seen his face so stem. 

"You must be mad to suggest such a thing. Mad! Of 
course I shall not allow you to do it. I shall not give you 
the money for any such purpose." 

" But if it is mine, as you wrote? " said Sharlee, looking up 
at him from the back of her big chair. 

Her point manifestly was unanswerable. With charac- 
teristic swiftness, he abandoned it, and fell back to far 
stronger ground. 

" Yes, the money is yours," he said stormily. "But that is 
all. My father's name is mine." 

That silenced her, for the moment at least, and he swept 
rapidly on, 

" I do not in the least approve of your giving your money 
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took her in his arms. On the whole, it was rather surprising^ 
how satisfactorily he did it, considering that she was the 
first woman he had ever touched in all his days. 

So they stood through a time that might have been a 
minute and might have been an age, since all of them that 
mattered had soared away to the sunlit spaces where no 
time is. After awhile, driven by a strange fierce desire to see 
her face in the light of this new glory, he made a gentle 
effort to hold her off from him, but she clung to him, crying, 
"No, no! I don't want you to see me yet." 

After another interval of uncertain length, she said: — 

"All along my heart has cried out that you could n't have 
done that, and hurt me so. You couldn't, I will never doubt 
my heart again. And you were so fine — so fine — to for- 
give me so easily." 

In the midst of his dizzying exaltation, helmarveled at the 
ease with which she spoke her inmost feeling; he, the great 
apostle of reason and self-mastery, was much slower in re- 
covering lost voice and control. It was some time before he 
would trust himself to speak, and even then the voice that 
he used was not recognizable as his. 

"So you are willing to do as much for my father's son as to 
— to — take his name for your own." 

"No, this is something that I am doing for myself. Your 
father was not perfect, but he was the only father that ever 
had a son whose name I would take for mine." 

A silence. 

"We can keep my father's house," he said, in time, " for — 
for — us to live in. You must give up the office. And I will 
find light remunerative work, which will leave at least part 
of my time free for my book." 

She gave a little laugh that was half a sob. "Perhaps — 
you could persuade that wealthy old lady — to get out a 
second edition of her thesaurus!** 

"I wish I could, though!" 

"You talk just like my little Doctor," she gasped— "my 
— own little Doctor. ... I've got a little surprise for you 
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"No, has he? But I started — " 

"Peace to his ashes. De mortuis nil nisi bonum. The di- 
rectors are meeting now to elect his successor. Only one 
name has been mentioned. There's only one editor we'll 
hear of for the paper. Won't you come back to us, my 
boy?" 

The young man cleared his throat. "Come? I'd — 
think it the greatest honor — there's nothing I'd rather 
have. You are all too — too kind to me — I can't tell you 
— but—" 

"Oh, no buts! But us no buts now! I'll go tell 
them—" 

" No — wait," called the young man, hastily. " If I come, 
I don't come as Queed, you know. My name is Henry G. 
Surface. That may make a difference — " 

" Come as Beelzebub ! " said the old man, testily. "We 've 
had enough of hiring a name for the Post. This time we're 
after a man, and by the Lord, we've got one!" 

Henry Surface turned away from the telephone, strug- 
gling with less than his usual success to show an unmoved 
face. 

"You — know?" 

She nodded : in her blue-spar eyes, there was the look of a 
winged victory. "That was the little secret — don't you 
think it was a nice one? It is your magnificent boast come 
true. . . . And you don't even say * I told you so' ! " 

He looked past her out into the park. Over the budding 
trees, already bursting and spreading their fans of green, far 
off over the jagged stretch of roofs, his gaze sought the bat- 
tered gray Post building and the row of windows behind 
which he had so often sat and worked. A mist came before 
his eyes; the trees curveted and swam; and his visible world 
swung upside down and went out in a singing and spark- 
shot blackness. 

She came to his side again : in silence slipped her hand into 
his; and following both his look and his thought, she felt bn^x 
own eyes smart with a sudden bright dimness. 
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